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with "admiration" as a dramatic emotion, he fails to note Corneille's 
indebtedness to Minturno, and the fact that "admiration" is a necessary 
feature of the romanesque (see the heroic novel) as it had been of the trium- 
phant Italian Renaissance. Furthermore, Moliere's neglect of the rules is 
appreciated, although it might have been stated that his treatment of charac- 
ter, not as passion or incident but as elemental nature, tends to exceed the 
classical formula. At the same time, it would be hard to find elsewhere as 
good an appraisal of the Abbe d'Aubignac's Pratique du thedtre, and of the 
crisis-drama of Racine. In d'Aubignac, says Mr. Wright, "verisimilitude 
amounts to conformity with the feelings of the spectators," and "these 
must not be jarred, even at the cost of historical accuracy." In this way 
the dramatic unities, that long incubation of Renaissance criticism, make 
for the sublimated universality of the classical, literary ideal. As seen in 
Racine, the dramatic apparatus is reduced to a minimum; "his tragedies 
offer us a simple but impressive plot (peu d'incidents et pen de malihe)"; 
"by individual cases drawn from mythology or history are illustrated the 
great truths of life, as valid now in the seventeenth century, as in the days 
of Pyrrhus or of Nero." There is a striking analogy between such drama 
and a "maxim" by La Rochefoucauld, or a "thought" by Pascal. Speaking 
of his own Caracteres, La BruySre said: 

Je suis presque dispose &. croire qu'il faut que mes peintures expriment bien 
rhomme en g^n^ral, puisqu'elles ressemblent h tant de particuliers, et que 
chacun y croit voir ceux de sa ville ou de sa province. 

Further than this, literary classicism could not go. Fittingly, Mr. Wright's 
book closes with an account of the "classical precepts" in the allied field of art. 

William A. Nitze 
University op Chicago 

Flaubert and Maupassant: A Literary Relationship. By Agnes 
RtTTHERFOED RiDDELL. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1920. Pp. x-f-120. 

Although the literary relationship of Flaubert and Maupassant has so 
long been taken as a matter of course, it seems not previously to have 
appealed to anyone as a subject for a doctoral dissertation. It goes without 
saying that the subject well deserves the careful, detailed, thoroughly pains- 
taking study that Miss Riddell has given it. 

Her dissertation is divided into six chapters. 

Chapter i sums up the known facts of the personal intimacy of Flaubert 
and Maupassant and concludes that, since the work of the seven years of 
apprenticeship has not been preserved, "we must seek for the literary influ- 
ence then in considerable measure .... in the general application by the 
latter, throughout his subsequent work, of the principles inculcated by the 
former" (p. 9). 
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In chapter ii the author studies the theories of Flaubert and of Maupas- 
sant regarding hfe. After noting many similarities in the circumstances of 
their lives, she wisely recognizes the difficulty of distinguishing between 
influence and mere correspondence (p. 12). Hence she seeks for "the 
more concrete instances of similarity" (ibid.). She finds that the critics 
give her little help, but they generally agree that "such influence as exists is 
observable chiefly in Maupassant's earlier work, before he had quite evolved 
his own method" (ibid.). Since "he was not eminently inventive .... in 
the acceptance of suggestions afterwards to be worked out in his own way, 
we see possibilities for influence upon him" (pp. 13-14). Moreover, "the 
two authors make definite statements regarding similar theories, beliefs, and 
likes or dislikes" (p. 14), similarities which are summed up at the end of the 
chapter as follows: "The environment of Flaubert and Maupassant tended 
to give them a pessimistic outlook, which expresses itself in their contempt 
for the world and for man, especially for the 'bourgeois.' Government, 
rehgion, womankind, all come under their scorn. In the midst of the 
general stupidity the literary man is a martyr for his cause. On the con- 
trary, love of external nature furnishes to each the satisfaction which he 
does not find in man" (p. 20). 

In chapter iii Miss Riddell points out in the two authors similar 
theories on literary procedure, but does not overlook differences, as well as 
similarities, in practice. 

Chapter iv studies "additional literary procedures employed by both 
which, for the most part, they share in common with the other realists of 
the day" (p. 38). We may readily accept Miss Riddell's sensible conclusion 
that "it has not been intended .... to attribute to them more than the 
weight of cumulative testimony when taken in conjunction with other evi- 
dence presented for the relationship of Flaubert and Maupassant" (p. 62). 

In chapter v the author finds many interesting similarities in "plot, inci- 
dent, characterization, ideas, and wording" (p. 63). In commenting upon 
similarities in description of details connected with death. Miss Riddell is 
careful to observe: "Scrutiny, however, fails to reveal any distinctive like- 
nesses, resemblances being confined to the universal circumstances and con- 
comitants of this human experience" (p. 81). The author seems to us less 
happy in her statement that "there are scattered here and there throughout 
the works of Maupassant phrases which, while not corresponding definitely 
to any particular phrases of Flaubert's, have yet a certain Flaubertian sug- 
gestion" (p. 103). In this manner, after months of looking for similarities 
in Flaubert and Maupassant, one may indeed go far, but it is a dangerous and 
an unconvincing method which Miss Riddell herself fortunately is not much 
given to following. We remember that she had previously stated her 
intention of seeking for "the more concrete instances of similarity" (p. 12). 

Chapter vi sums up the content of previous chapters and then con- 
tinues to argue for the suggestive type of influence rather than for set imita- 
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tion. Miss Riddell says: " It seems as if the pupil, trained for years by the 
master, and brooding, as he must have done, both during that period and in 
subsequent days of remembrance, over the monuments of that master's 
achievement, had absorbed so thoroughly the essentials of the latter's 
thought and expression that he reproduced them almost unconsciously" 
(pp. 109-10). This is a sane and balanced judgment which does the 
author credit.' Miss Riddell further shows that she has not lost her balance 
when she says: "It goes without saying that a considerable portion of 
Maupassant's work is, of course, distinctively his own" (p. 110). She 
calls attention also to the influence of "their day and generation" upon 
both, to the possible influence of Balzac, Zola, Daudet, and to "other 
writers" who are, unfortunately, not named. Here Professor Olin H. 
Moore might be of help with his article on "The Literary Relationships of 
Guy de Maupassant," published before Miss Riddell's thesis, though written 
later.^ Miss Riddell's final conclusion is that "when all allowances have 
been made, however, it yet remains true that Maupassant is the disciple of 
Flaubert and owes to that master's influence much that is best in his own 
work" (p. 110). 

Miss Riddell's conclusions are moderate and sane. It is perhaps 
rather surprising that, after mentioning that Maupassant's later work was 
less influenced by Flaubert, she does not return to develop the idea in 
detail. Should not just such a study as hers furnish the evidence needed, 
if considered chronologically, to determine the truth or falsity of the gener- 
ally accepted opinion ? It might be worth noting also that the very " unbook- 
ishness" of Maupassant would seem to make him especially susceptible to 
the word-of-mouth teaching of his friend.' Maupassant himself tells us 
that from Bouilhet and Flaubert he got persistency in literary effort, "la force 
de toujours tenter."'' Finally, Miss Riddell's study serves to show that 
Flaubert's influence helped Maupassant to learn, not merely how to write, 
but even in many cases what to write, since from the former came many 
characters and episodes as well as opinions and methods of literary pro- 
cedure. 

Some one, perhaps Miss Riddell herself, should now be able to tell us 
with greater precision than before just how great is the originality of Maupas- 
sant, the degree to which his genius is distinctive, for that it is distinctive 
we can still hardly doubt. 

George R. Havens 
Ohio State University 

' On this same page occurs a repetition of tlie argument criticized in oxu' discussion 
of chap. V, p. 103. The same criticism would apply here, but the argument seems not 
to have led the author seriously astray. 

2 Modern Philology, XV (1918), 645-62. 

' Ol course not all of Flaubert's teaching was by word of mouth. 

' Maupassant, Le Roman (Pierre et Jean), p. 20. 
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